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parts of the glorious and well ordered world, which He has
made, whether His revelation be contained in any permanent
record, how that record should be interpreted, and whether it
have pleased Him to appoint any unerring interpreter on
earth, these are questions respecting which there exists the
widest diversity of opinion, and respecting some of which a
large part of our race has, ever since the dawn of regular history,
been deplorably in error.

Now here are two great objects : one is the protection of
the persons and estates of citizens from injury ; the other is
the propagation of religious truth. No two objects more
entirely distinct can well be imagined. The former belongs
wholly to the visible and tangible world in which we live ;
the latter belongs to that higher world which is beyond the
reach of our senses. The former belongs to this life ; the
latter to that which is to come. Men who are perfectly
agreed as to the importance of the former object, and as
to the way of obtaining it, differ as widely as possible respecting
the latter object. We must, therefore, pause before we admit
that the persons, be they who they may, who are trusted with
power for promotion of the former object, ought always to
use that power for the promotion of the latter object.

The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone has fallen into an error
very common among men of less talents than his own. It is
not unusual for a person who is eager to prove a particular
proposition to assume a major of huge extent, which includes
that particular proposition, without ever reflecting that it
includes a great deal more. The fatal facility with which
Mr. Gladstone multiplies expressions stately and sonorous,
but of indeterminate meaning, eminently qualifies him to
practise this sleight on himself and on his readers. He lays
down broad general doctrines about power, when the only
power of which he is thinking is the power of governments,
and about conjoint action when the only conjoint action of
which he is thinking is the conjoint action of citizens in a
state. He first resolves on his conclusion. He then makes a
major of most comprehensive dimensions, and having satisfied
himself that it contains his conclusion, never troubles himself
about what else it may contain : and as soon as we examine